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Morbid Apprehension of Bolshevism 

The exultation and hopefulness which 
followed the signing of the Armistice have 
undoubtedly given place to a new pessimism 
at the world's growing unrest. The Peace 
Conference has labored for more than two 
months and to date has brought forth 
nothing tangible. More than half the 
population of Europe is in desperate eco- 
nomic straits, a condition ideally favorable 
for the propaganda of social revolution. 
Hungary has apparently been lined up with 
the Lenin regime. The Spartacans in 
Germany are held in check only by a reign 
of terror in which many hundreds have 
already perished. Strikes and incipient 
mutinies among troops have alarmed Great 
Britain; and Italy and France have reason 
to fear an aroused but untaught proletariat. 
The magazines which deal with current 
events refer to Bolshevism in nearly every 
paragraph. The fear of this shaggy specter 
is apparently more intense today than 
ever was the fear of a Hohenzollern vic- 
tory. 

The procedure of the Peace Conference, 
the slowness of which has been so vigorously 
criticized, is being speeded up in response to 
the growingly intense economic and social 
situation. It is now generally regretted 
that the Conference did not provide more 
immediate relief for the economic distress 
of Central Europe, as such action might 
have prevented in large degree the success 
of the propaganda of disintegration. It is 
to be hoped that no ill-considered political 
dispositions will be made in the effort to 
obtain an early peace. Working under the 
pressure of abnormal post-war economic 
conditions, exposed to the high-power 
criticism of the press in all countries, and 
handicapped by the persistence of race 
feuds, fears, and prejudices, the conferees 
will do nobly if they succeed in salving the 



wreckage of European civilization as a basis 
for the great reconstruction. 

Bolshevism Describes Itself 

The public can now obtain, through the 
daily press, from accredited witnesses of its 
operation somewhat full knowledge of what 
the system is which stalks in Russia today. 
But the treatment by A. Shadwell in the 
February Nineteenth Century and After of 
"Bolshevism according to Lenin and 
Trotzky" has a peculiar value as a direct 
study of documents issued by those high 
priests of Bolshevism which have come into 
this writer's hands. The documents fully 
bear out the accounts of the Red Terror of 
Moscow and Petrograd which have become 
familiar. The whole regime rests on a 
ruthless exercise of force. "We conquered 
through methods of suppression" says 
Lenin, and confesses that the methods 
included "shooting on the spot." Trotzky's 
account of the inner history of their rule 
shows both leaders to be sincere fanatics 
and loyal to each other. It is admitted that 
massacres have been committed. "The 
cleansing of Petrograd" says Trotzky (in 
language worthy of Oliver Cromwell), "was 
carried out with great intensity." When 
the Peace of Brest-Litovsk was signed the 
Bolshevists did not expect the Allies to win 
the war. They submitted to the harsh 
terms imposed with their eyes fully open to 
German aims, because there was no other 
way to "peace." 

The picture of Lenin is of a strangely 
mingled character, in whom idealism 
expresses itself in relentless brutality. 
Preaching a doctrine of a socialistic com- 
munity, he calls to the working class, 
"Workers, unite, unite!" and then proceeds 
to insist in his own words on "the un- 
questioning subordination of the masses 
under the single will of the director of the 
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process." Mr. Shadwell does not fear any 
approximate duplication of the movement 
outside of Russia and concludes that it will 
be best to let the system work itself out 
undisturbed, as a test of class-war socialism. 

Should the Allies Withdraw 
from Russia? 

The feeble military policy of the Allies 
in Russia having admittedly failed, the 
question now seems to be between with- 
drawal and intervention on a crushing scale. 
Ambassador Francis in his evidence before 
the Overman Commission seems to favor 
the latter policy, on the ground that with- 
drawal would mean widespread massacres 
in the now occupied territories. But there 
is evidently a weight of opinion in favor of 
letting the Russians work out their own 
salvation from Bolshevism. 

The Living Age for March 22 republishes 
from Le Temps, Paris, an address by M. 
Pinchon, French minister of foreign affairs. 
It is a reply to a criticism of the allied policy 
in Russia, and the frequent interruptions, 
especially from the Socialist and other Left 
groups, are sufficient proof of the strength 
and intelligence of the opposition to inter- 
vention in France. M. Pinchon is reported 
as saying of Bolshevism: "There is no man 
returning from Russia who does not try to 
put us on our guard against this terrible- 
danger." Comparisons made by opponents 
between the Bolshevik terror and that of 
1793 were summarily ruled out by the 
President. 

A writer signing himself N. T., in the 
World Tomorrow for February, in an 
analysis of Bolshevism, finds some sort of 
rationality in its aim for a co-operative 
commonwealth in which only those who 
work shall vote. Yet the crudity and 
terrorism of the Bolshevik program repel 
even one who comes to it not unsympatheti- 
cally. And the best advice this writer can 
give us is to leave the Russians alone in 
order that "the world may learn many 



valuable lessons from their great experi- 
ment." 

Liberalism Opposes a Vindictive 
Policy Toward Germany 

The New York Nation for March 15 has 
an account of conditions in Germany by 
the English journalist Henry W. Nevinson, 
which is typical of the liberal views of the 
hour. Mr. Nevinson finds Germany more 
completely broken in power and spirit than 
has been generally supposed. Intellectual 
and commercial life are in utter collapse. 
The Kaiser departed with dishonor, the 
navy surrendered almost without a blow, 
and the army has been broken up. Thus 
the nation has suddenly lost the main props 
of its old national faith. Hunger is very 
widespread. Through war profiteering a 
small class is able to command sufficient to 
eat, to the greater suffering of the poor. 
The rest of Europe has treated with derision 
Germany's sincere efforts to establish a 
democratic government. The dominant 
statesmen at Versailles have not imple- 
mented their promises to treat a democra- 
tized Germany with more leniency than 
imperial Germany would have been treated 
in defeat. Mr. Nevinson characterizes the 
proposed German constitution as "the most 
democratic existing anywhere in the world 
today." 

French Policies and the Peace 
Conference 

The New Republic for March 15 editori- 
ally condemns the attitude of the allied 
governments for their failure to provide 
against the ravages of famine in Central 
Europe. The better counsels of English 
and American members of the Peace Com- 
mission have not prevailed, but instead the 
irreconcilable attitude of the French dele- 
gates has dictated a policy. Full support, 
it is argued, should at once be given to the 
Ebert government. "French statesmen 
must be weaned from carrying on a per- 
manent feud with Germany. It is not a 
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question whether France or Germany is to 
survive or perish. It is a question whether 
European civilization is to survive or 
perish." Under the heading "La Victoire 
Desintegrale " this journal again lays the 
blame for present disquieting conditions 
mainly at the door of France, whose policy 
is one of retaliation without consideration 
of probable results and reactions. "A 
victorious Germany would have reduced 
France to insignificance and impotence. 
Victorious France intends to do the same 
thing to Germany." It is unfortunately 
this policy which is prevailing, in effect, 
at the Peace Conference; but it is a 
policy which, if persisted in, is bound to 
bring demoralization and disintegration not 
only to Germany but ultimately also to the 
rest of the civilized world. The victors are 
now being tested, and "the responsibilities 
of victory are greater than its rights." 

The Anglo-American Entente 

The Yale Review for April prints a some- 
what extended treatment of Anglo-American 
relations and policies entitled "The Con- 
verging Democracies," by William E. Dodd. 
Mr. Dodd begins with the judgment, drawn 
from recent world-events, that the peoples 
of Great Britain and the United States are 
being "placed under bond to work together 
for the common good." Their success in 
self-government, their rapid numerical 
increase, their advanced democracy, and 
the promise which they give of "becoming 
Christian and humane in their dealing with 
the backward peoples of the earth," place 
them in leadership of the world. The War 
of 1776 was one of those struggles against 
government by the so-called better classes 
which have been characteristic of the 
English in contrast to the German race. 
It was a revolt against an oligarchy of 
London trade magnates. The writer then 
interestingly sketches the history of demo- 
cratic progress in both countries, showing 
the fatal antagonism which appeared at 
every stage in nineteenth-century history. 



It was the War of 181 2, in which America 
joined the side of Napoleonic autocracy, 
that brought about the long-standing 
bitterness between the two peoples. 
England was slowly turning to democracy 
until the middle of the century, while the 
reverse tendency was in progress in America. 
Then came reactionism in England under 
Palmerston, just when America was return- 
ing to democracy under Lincoln. When the 
pendulum swung back in England under 
Gladstone, "Americans entered on their long 
apostasy to democracy" in the plutocracy 
of the late nineteenth century. It was not, 
indeed, until 191 2 that both nations at one 
time committed themselves to democratic 
programs under the present leaders, Wilson 
and Lloyd George. By that time German 
propaganda was vigorously attempting to 
prevent the healing of the schism. The 
effect of this, together with the force of 
economic motives in the western and south- 
ern states, was to cause a long delay in 
America's entrance into the war. That she 
did finally enter Mr. Dodd ascribes to the 
masterful leadership of President Wilson. 

The present co-operation and under- 
standing between these great nations con- 
stitutes this the greatest moment in history; 
but Mr. Dodd fears the early disturbance 
of this democratic co-operation through the 
opposition of the moneyed autocratic 
parties in one nation or the other. Indeed 
this was almost effected before the Peace 
Conference, but the effort was defeated by 
Wilson's decision to attend the Conference. 
The peril is always imminent, however. 
"The rich man is our problem," because he 
wants the nation to compromise its democ- 
racy in order to protect his markets. The 
greatest of all the problems before a reunited 
England and America is to "maintain that 
measure of democracy and of Christianity 
which they now possess," and their con- 
tinued harmony will depend upon success 
in maintaining these, and in expressing 
them in the treatment accorded to other 
peoples. 
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The Churches take up Economic 
Reform 

That the church is tired of being purely 
a middle-class institution is apparent in 
many of its present activities. Certain 
denominational units are indeed going to the 
workers with official approval of some of 
their chief economic demands. The Cana- 
dian Methodist church, through a report 
adopted at its last annual conference, has 
committed itself to the following revolu- 
tionary statements: 

The present economic system stands revealed 

as one of the roots of the war The war 

has made more clearly manifest the moral perils 
inherent in the system of production for profits. 
Condemnation of special individuals seems often 
unjust and always futile. The system rather 

than the individual calls for change The 

democratic control of industry is just and 
inevitable We declare it to be un- 
christian to accept profits where laborers do 

not receive a living wage As followers 

of the Carpenter of Nazareth, we sympatheti- 
cally seek to understand the problems of life as 
they confront the classes of labor in Canada, and 
thus rightly estimate the pleas they make for 
justice, and find in them allies in the struggle to 
realize the ends of fair play, humanity and 
brotherhood. 

The New Republic of February 8 hails 
this pronouncement with jubilation and 
applauds the church from which it emanates 
as being "leagues ahead of any religious 
organization in the United States." In this 
country the Catholic church, which has 
always retained contact with the workers 
to a greater degree than the Protestant 
churches, seems to be taking the lead in the 
direction of economic reform. The chair- 
man of the National Catholic War Council, 
Bishop Peter J. Muldoon, has officially 
published a statement in favor of radical 
changes to lead to self-government in 
industry. 

Democratizing Privilege 

Richard Roberts, discussing "Christian- 
ity and the Profit System" in a series of 



articles in the World Tomorrow, has been 
hopefully forecasting the coming overthrow 
of the system of capitalistic profit. In the 
March issue he takes up the question, "Are 
the interests of capital and labor identical ? " 
The antagonism between the representatives 
of these two functions of industry is traced 
back to the teachings of the Manchester 
school of economists, who regarded labor as 
a commodity subject to the same market 
conditions as food or clothing. This view 
has logically brought a complete schism 
between the interests of the capitalist and 
of the laborer. Christianity now has to deal 
with a privileged class and an exploited 
class — the latter very much aware that it is 
being exploited. 

Mr. Roberts demands three initial reforms 
in the direction of a Christian solution of the 
schism: (i) A minimum standard of life 
should be assured to every worker. (2) 
The chief necessities of life should be placed 
outside of competitive commerce, i.e., 
standardized as to quality and price. (3) 
Surplus profits, above a fixed limit, should 
be utilized for the common good, leaving to 
capital a reward so slight as to make its 
pursuit undesirable. 

The Process of Disarmament 

The League of Nations' program contem- 
plates a sweeping reduction of armaments; 
but the actual reduction of armies which the 
Versailles Conference so far demands has 
to do almost exclusively with Germany. 
The Public for March 22 editorially sees in 
this, however, the assurance of real dis- 
armament for the future. "Other nations 
will soon see that it is unnecessary to main- 
tain a great military establishment if 
Germany has none." And the release of 
all but 115,000 of her men from military to 
productive employment will so add to her 
industrial efficiency as to force others in 
competition to bring their own armies and 
navies to a proportionate establishment. 
The old idea that national life was to be 
maintained merely by force of arms will give 
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place to a rivalry of farms and workshops 
which will call for the employment in peace- 
ful production of those formerly constituting 
the fighting class. 

The principle of reduction of armaments 
is adopted in the tentative draft of the 
constitution of the league in the following 
language (Art. VIII) : 

The high contracting parties recognize the 
principle that the maintenance of peace will 
require the reduction of national armaments to 
the lowest point consistent with national safety 
and the enforcement by common action of 
international obligations .... and the execu- 
tive council shall formulate plans for effecting 
such reduction. 

Sinn Fein and the Future of Ireland 

Two articles on Ireland from the opposed 
points of view of English liberal and Irish 
Sinn Feiner appear in the Public for March 
22. P. W. Wilson, a former member of 
Parliament, under the heading, "The British 
Government and Ireland," argues that while 
Ireland, like the American colonies, was 
misgoverned by the aristocracy, she has not 
been misgoverned by the people of England. 
There is no opposition anywhere to her 
political freedom except in Ireland herself. 
The usual oratorical pleas for Irish liberty 
in America omit mention of Ulster, which is 
the crux of the whole problem. Mr. Wilson 
blames Lloyd George for patronizing Sir 
Edward Carson, and thinks that the govern- 
ment bungled the recruiting problem. He 
points out that Ireland contributes nothing 
in money to the maintenance of the army or 
navy, and that Irish M.P.'s have taken a 
hand in the government of England and 
opposed educational and other reforms 
which had nothing to do with Ireland. 

John J. Murphy, in his short article 
"Ireland Her Own," upholds the Sinn Fein 
agitation for independence. He does not 
state what he would do with the Ulster 
loyalists, but he points out that they are not 
Irish in their sentiment, having been settled 
jn Ulster as colonists of the conquerors of 



Ireland. He denies that an independent 
Ireland would menace the British Empire 
and explains the British policy on the ground 
of lust of power and desire for economic 
advantage obtained by throttling Irish 
competition. Mr. Murphy denies that 
Sinn Fein has any program of social revolu- 
tion; its sole aim is that of national 
independence. 

The Problem of Leisure 

If the workers continue to obtain con- 
cessions by which hours of labor are reduced, 
the problem of disposing advantageously of 
their leisure time will become more and 
more prominent. Carol Aronovici in the 
January issue of the American Journal of 
Sociology, in an article on "Organized 
Leisure as a Factor in Conservation," 
studies the social aspects of leisure. He is 
aware that "from the very beginning of 
civilization leisure has played the most 
important part in all social achievement" 
but connects the movement for conserving 
leisure with reformers like Ruskin and 
Toynbee. In his discussion of leisure in 
relation to education and culture Mr. 
Aronovici advocates continuous education 
of the masses "to maintain a normal store 
of information necessary in the constant 
adjustment to daily life and problems .... 
to correct erroneous ideas acquired in 
so-called official education .... to protect 
the masses against class education and class 
control," etc. 

Culture, as distinguished from Kultur, is 
the moral and spiritual development of a 
people, and this spiritual phase of education 
is insisted upon, for without it science, art, 
and literature are devoid of the joy of mental 
power. The church should have a large 
place in the emotional sphere of leisure. 
Unfortunately divided on issues of creed, 
its leaders are now beginning to see the 
need of uniting the church as the most 
spiritual factor in the socialization of the 
world. 
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Belgium Resumes National 
Government 

Vicomte Davignon explains, in the New 
Europe, "The Political Situation of Bel- 
gium," which he says is without prece- 
dent, owing to the profound transformation 
wrought by the war. The pre-war ministry 
was not recalled, but a new ministry was 
inaugurated under M. Delacroix. The 
cabinet, which had been for thirty years 
solidly Catholic, now consists of six Cath- 
olics, three Liberals, and three Socialists. 
King Albert took occasion in his speech from 
the throne to announce a startling measure 
of reform — the abolition of the old system 
of voting, which gave plural votes to the 
propertied class, and substitution of the 
system of equal voting rights. (Apparently 
the change does not disturb the method of 
proportional representation, in which Bel- 
gium has been in the lead of modern 
democracies.) This reform amounts to a 
change in the constitution and has 
been, technically speaking, unconstitution- 
ally brought about. But the constitutional 
process would have delayed the measure 
until 1920, and it was felt to be too urgent to 
admit of delay. At the same time complete 
liberty is given to trade-unions, which were 
fettered by the old constitution. It is hoped 
by these bold measures to unite the people 
for the solution of the enormous problems of 
reconstruction which lie in the immediate 
future — problems which have been accent- 
uated by the German effort before leaving 
the country to excite the proletariat, and by 
the enemy's cultivation of the dual-language 
controversy. 

The Passing of Religions 
Neutrality 

In the (quarterly) Biblical Review for 
January we note a distinctly optimistic view 
of the religious situation, in an article by 
George Heber Jones on "The Passing of 
Religious Neutrality." Dr. Jones believes 
that as a result of the war a great change has 



come over the popular mind. The rise of 
social democracy had withdrawn the masses 
from the church in Germany and in France. 
M. Briand could say in the Chamber of 
Deputies that thirty-five million French 
people were professed atheists. A similar 
attitude was characteristic of the labor 
movement in America. It appeared also 
in university life, where it was abetted by 
the system of extreme specialization. 

"The whole situation may be summed up 
in the statement that the popular attitude 
outside of distinctive church circles was one 
of religious neutrality. 

Today this situation is materially 
changed. The war, which made political 
neutrality on the part of nations a practical 
impossibility, and which even in the case of 
the few nations which professed to be neutral 
has been more a formality than a fact, has 
also changed the attitude of great masses of 
men from one of religious neutrality to that 
of profoundest conviction." 

The evidence adduced in support of this 
is not quite so full and convincing as we 
could wish. It is found in the prevalence 
of the custom of noonday prayer, in the 
ethically Christian tone of current dis- 
cussions, and in the drama, which is using 
the scriptural materials to enforce lessons of 
spiritual penalty for wrongdoing. The 
latter fact is due, it appears, to the feeling 
of the masses that since the German 
atrocities there is a place for hell and 
damnation. France and especially Belgium 
are, we are told, experiencing a new spiritual 
life. 

The causes of this new alignment with 
Christianity on the part of the masses are 
mainly four, according to Dr. Jones: (1) 
the recoil from the moral apostasy of the 
Central Powers; (2) the moral results of 
the enlistment of large numbers of men; 
(3) the solemnity of life in the army and 
navy, which gives a personal reality to 
religion; (4) the large and practical place 
taken in the war by the agencies of religion, 
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supported by the great army commanders 
Foch, Haig, Pershing, and Diaz, all men of 
religious convictions. 

Social Results of the War 

An attempt to estimate the social con- 
sequences of the war on the world in general 
is made by E. L. Coblentz in the Reformed 
Church Review for January. He points out 
that the ten million lives lost represent a 
loss not simply of workers but of sons and 
husbands whose families will be deprived 
of their love, care, and comfort; and the 
poignant grief at these bereavements is a 
social factor to be considered. 

Among the moral losses of the war are 
the tendency to exaggeration and profanity 
and the capitalizing of patriotism in various 
ways. On the other hand, not only men but 
sectarianism has been shot to pieces on the 
battlefield. The spiritual experiences of the 
soldiers have been overstated, but doubtless 
the movement toward church unity will be 
accelerated. Mr. Coblentz believes that 
the political results will include the passing 
of "nationalism as the maximum unit of 
organization." He does not, however, ex- 
pect the League of Nations to abolish war, 
which has been a habit of humanity 
for ages. "Deviltry cannot be cured by 

diplomacy No alliance can be holier 

than the allies who compose it." 

In the economic field this writer sees the 
real gain from the war. President Wilson's 
phrase "making the world safe for democ- 
racy" lifted the struggle into one of ideals. 
The real lovers of liberty and democracy 
will not accept the ante-bellum individual- 
ism nor the Marxian socialism of the 
Bolsheviki, but will insist on public super- 
vision of public utilities. Political democ- 
racy without industrial democracy is only a 
name. This will mean the overthrow 
of a wrong spirit and the acceptance 
of Jesus' teaching of "the relative value of 
things in comparison with the supreme value 
of personality." 



Church Unity— Not Yet 

Rev. J. H. Shakespeare, a prominent 
English Baptist, has raised a storm of 
criticism among his brethren by his recent 
book, The Churches at the Cross-Roads, 
discussion of which has been running for 
months in the British Weekly. Mr. Shake- 
speare's book is an essay in the direction of 
church union. He advocates the federation 
of the Free churches of England with the 
established church. His plan involves the 
inclusion of distinctive features of the Free 
churches, but the offense lies in his admis- 
sion of episcopacy and his suggestion that 
the ministers of the other churches should 
for the sake of unity submit to reordination 
by a bishop. 

There must be no readiness to press formal 
difficulties or to fail to see that if in the united 
church the essential elements of Congregational- 
ism and Presbyterianism are included, it is not 
unreasonable to crown the edifice with that 
principle of government which is so dear to the 
Episcopal church. 

He suggests reordination as a "striking 
historic act in which unity is achieved." 

Mr. Shakespeare's critics have ignored 
the main contents of his book and attacked 
this brief passage. A sarcastic editorial in 
the British Weekly gave the signal for one 
of the liveliest of controversies, participated 
in by representatives of all shades of reli- 
gious opinion. Mr. Shakespeare has been 
attacked by a chorus of correspondents, 
including a prominent High Church layman, 
Mr. D. C. Lathbury, but has been cordially 
defended by Professor Vernon Bartlet and 
by J. E. Roberts, president of the Baptist 
Union. The latter, while confessing himself 
not in full agreement with the book, accuses 
the editor of the journal of " an utter absence 
of any sense of the urgency of Christian 
co-operation." Like the proceedings of the 
December Conference for Organic Union 
held in Philadelphia, mentioned in another 
column this controversy illustrates the diffi- 
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culty in the way of organic union in the 
intensity of denominational feeling. 

French Catholics and the Russian 
Church 

An irenic movement of some importance 
is reported by J. Calvet in the Constructive 
Quarterly for March, under the title "French 
Catholics and the Russian Church." The 
movement under review parallels the late 
political alliance between France and 
Russia. On the Russian side the figure 
that looms largest is that of Vladimir Solo- 
viev, who was inspired by Leibnitz' dream 
of Christian unity. Soloviev aimed at a 
union of the Russian church with the Latin 
church under authority of the Pope. Yet he 
had no wish to see his own Orthodox church 
swallowed up in the Church of Rome, and 
he did not solve the problem personally as 
Newman did by leaving his own church and 
joining the Roman communion. He was 
fully alive to the contribution which the 
Russian church was to make to the proposed 
union. He lived for a time in France and 
formed a group of friends among French 
Catholics. They worked with the aim in 
view of a negotiated agreement of union that 
would retain the spiritual values of both 
communions. Soloviev's principal work, La 
Russie et I'iglise universale, was published 
in France; since his death his Russian works 
are being given to the French public in 
translations, and a French Jesuit has 
written a biography. French studies on the 
Orthodox church continue to keep alive the 
interest begun by Soloviev and his friends. 

On the other hand, the members of a 
group of Catholic students are devoting 
themselves to a careful study of Russian 
religion, with no definite program of dip- 
lomatic union, but with the object of creat- 
ing mutual sympathy and understanding. 
This effort springs out of the work of Abbe 
Portal, who, failing to obtain success in his 
plans for a rapprochement with the Anglican 
church, turned his attention to Russia. 



The leading spirit of this movement, 
Gustave Morel, by the sweetness and 
modesty of his disposition overcame the 
prejudice of the Russian ecclesiastics and 
thinkers, and made warm friends in the 
Russian church. Morel, like Dollinger, 
believed in the study of ancient Christianity 
as the basis of mutual understanding but 
apparently had no thought of tampering 
with his own Catholicism as a result of such 
study. He also believed in and promoted 
the cultivation of personal relations between 
different groups of Christians. Men of like 
mind, particularly Quenet and Gratieux, are 
keeping in touch with the religious situation 
in Russia today. In the present admitted 
prostration of the Russian church these 
students do not despair for its future. They 
are bent, not on exploiting or absorbing it 
but on establishing with it relations of 
brotherly love. 

The League and the Churches 

The Bishop of Carlisle writes an article, 
"On Some Parallels between a League of 
Nations and a Re-Union of Churches," in 
the Hibbert Journal for January. The 
hopes for ultimate reunion must be built on 
the effort to keep the churches in vital cor- 
respondence with their environment. "As 
the League of Nations must depend for its 
stability and strength on the conviction of 
the universal brotherhood of men, so the 
league of the churches must depend for its 
loveliness and power on the full conviction 
and frank recognition of the Universal 
Fatherhood of God without destruction or 
respect of denomination." As the nations 
join a league without losing their nation- 
ality, so, Bishop Diggle believes, the churches 
must become superdenominational in spirit 
before they come to union and concord. 
Meanwhile he proposes to cultivate this 
needed spirit by "interchange of pulpits and 
intercommimions at the table of their 
common Lord." The agreement on forms 
of government may be long delayed, but no 
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spiritual church will be willing to wait 
indefinitely for the spiritual reunion. 

The Eclipse of the Papacy 

How the Roman Catholic church system 
will come out in the coming readjustment 
of religion and democracy in Europe is a 
question of the greatest interest. An 
attempt to estimate the effect of the war on 
the papacy is made in the March Con- 
temporary Review by Alfred Fawkes, in his 
study on "The Papacy and the War." He 
holds that the papacy broke down in the war 
crisis, failing to perceive the real nature of 
the war itself and regarding it as like other 
conflicts before it, to be brought to an end 
by a compromise. Benedict XV has really 
fallen away from the traditions of the 
papacy. "The great mediaeval Pontiffs 
would have faced the man whose lawless am- 
bition let loose these horrors upon human- 
ity with a pride equal to and a resolution 
greater than his own." But the present 
Pope has taken the attitude of a milk-and- 
water pietist. Yet he was not neutral, as 
recently published evidence shows. The 
papal nuncio at Munich knew what was 
brewing in July, 1914. The anonymous 
writer in the Revue de Paris for October- 
November, 1918, of the series of articles 
"La Politique de Benoit XV," concludes 
that the Pope's favor toward the Central 
Powers was due to the fact that "he con- 
sidered our ambitions more dangerous and 
more tenacious than those of Germany." 
One shrewd French observer has stated that 
the abdication of Benedict V would con- 
tribute to the common good and to the 
advantage of the Catholic church. 

The prayer for peace issued to the 
French bishops was amended by them to 
include a petition for the triumph of right. 
The clerical press fumed thereat, mourn- 
fully forecasting a victory for "your hybrid 
allies, England, Italy, America, the eternal 
enemies of the church." 



The situation is particularly embarrass- 
ing to the Ultramontanes. It can only fix 
the doom of the papacy, a survival of a world 
that has passed away. Bryce pointed out 
that the Holy Roman Church and the Holy 
Roman Empire are the same thing viewed 
from different angles. The spirit of the 
empire had revived in the Central Powers; 
now it is gone with their defeat, and the 
papacy has received a mortal blow. Mr. 
Fawkes does not anticipate a revival of 
Roman Catholicism in alignment with the 
new democracy. This is possible for the 
Lutheran and Reformed churches, although 
they too have lost credit by the war; it is 
possible even for Russian orthodoxy; but 
for Rome such reform would mean suicide. 

We doubt if this judgment will be sup- 
ported by those who observe the evidences of 
adaptibility in American Catholicism. In 
the strange evolutions of history is not even 
a Catholicism without a papacy conceiv- 
able? Whatever shifts the Vatican may 
make, the fact seems indisputable that its 
moral credit has been irretrievably damaged. 

A Theistic View of Evil 

The problem of evil is discussed from a 
theistic standpoint by F. R. Tennant in an 
article on "Divine Love and the World's 
Evil " in the March number of the Construc- 
tive Quarterly. The subject is approached 
with the supposition that the war has given 
it an increased interest to both the philos- 
opher and the plain man, although theoreti- 
cally it has not of course been affected by the 
war. The writer takes up the two aspects 
of evil, namely, moral evil and physical and 
mental suffering. With regard to the latter, 
since God loves his creatures he seeks their 
highest welfare, even at the expense of their 
mere pleasure. Hence "God's world is not 
the best possible, if by 'best' we mean 
happiest or hedonically the most enjoyable." 
Divine omnipotence does not imply impos- 
sibility, or "the power to realize a contra- 
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diction." Physical evil is rooted in the 
uniformity of nature, without which there 
could be no prudence or prediction, no 
intelligent and therefore no moral life. 
Hence physical evil is not absolute evil or 
superfluous. Even excessive forms of suffer- 
ing, such as imbecility, which has no recom- 
pense in character, as by-products of the 
order of nature not directly willed by God 
are not superfluous. In spite of evil it is the 
general belief that life is worth living; and 
Mr. Tennant would have the Christian 
reckon the hereafter in estimating the worth- 
whileness of life. He gives a plain doctrine 
of compensation: "For the joy set before us 
we can afford the cost." Apparently the 
average man who is not a Christian cannot 
afford it. In a later paragraph he hints at a 
wide-open heaven but does not assert it. 

Mr. Tennant leads us to the "graver" 
problem of moral evil. Man is creator as 
well as creature, "Man's sin is not God's 
act ; but the possibility of man's sin is God's 
responsibility." This resembles Augustine's 
view of man's being created "good but not 
unchangeably good "; but he asserts a larger 
freedom than does Augustine. Just as 
physical evil follows from nature's regu- 
larity, so moral evil follows from man's 
waywardness. In neither case does God 
intervene, since to do so would be to make 
the world "an incalculable miscellany of 
miracle," and morality would be impossible. 
In man's great moral failures there is a 
question not of God's power but of his self- 
consistency. It is better that men be 
permitted to learn morality even by suffer- 
ing than that they should never learn it. 

Theism involves the view of meliorism 
which some other philosophies make impos- 
sible; although in our view of history "we 
must take refuge in patience if we would 



escape despair." Already wickedness main- 
tains itself by assuming the disguise of 
goodness — a recognition of the improving 
environment. Again, while evil is divisive 
and self -thwarting, there is an "increasing 
consensus of the good." The final over- 
throw of social evil is intrinsic in the world- 
order. Dr. Tennant discusses, but does 
not claim to share, the views of those who 
look upon the divine struggle against evil 
as an eternal strife. Human experience 
suggests to him the contrary, "a relative 
freedom from conflict .... earned by 
self-discipline and struggle." 

Expansion of Education in England 

The Living Age for March 29 prints a 
summary of an address by the President of 
the Board of Education in England, Mr. 
H. A. L. Fisher, on "The Place of the 
University in the National Life." The 
state has now become fully conscious, said 
the speaker, of its responsibilities to learning 
and education. During the war the univer- 
sities have obtained a popular recognition 
which they did not formerly possess, owing 
to the importance of their practical services 
to the state. New legislation would enlarge 
the aid of the state to education and greatly 
increase the attendance at the universities, 
and in addition extend the amount of extra- 
mural university teaching. Education 
would no longer cease with the elementary 
school, as at present in the vast majority of 
cases. Cheap secondary schools and part- 
time day continuation classes would be 
developed. The workers are now beginning 
to trust the universities as institutions which 
exist for the benefit of the public. The 
total result would doubtless make for the 
moral and intellectual development of the 
nation. 



